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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

La the"orie platonicienne des sciences. Par Elie Halevy. Paris, 
Felix Alcan, 1896. — pp. xl, 379. 

M. Elie Halevy's TMorie platonicienne des sciences deserves some- 
thing more than the conventional phrases in which a thoughtful 
reviewer is compelled to dissimulate his sense of the perfect futility 
of the great mass of recent Platonic literature. It is perhaps the 
most serious contribution to the interpretation of Plato yet produced 
in France. The characteristic weaknesses of French Platonism are 
not lacking. The scholarship is by no means impeccable. The 
treatment is purely dialectical. There is no recognition of the 
secondary ethical and emotional intentions of the phrases inge- 
niously tessellated as mere symbols of abstract ideas. The point of 
view is often Aristotelian rather than Platonic. The writer some- 
times seems to forget that Plotinus, Kant, and Hegel were not con- 
temporaries of Plato. And the plausible symmetry which helps to 
make the book readable is sometimes obtained at the cost of strained 
interpretations. 

But, despite these reservations, the book is the outcome of a gen- 
uine attempt to rethink the entire body of Platonic doctrine from 
an independent, if not absolutely original, point of view. I propose 
here to give a summary of the main argument, calling attention by 
the way to what seem to me some defects of the method, and point- 
ing out some anticipations of the thought, which are of interest to 
the reviewer, if not to others. 

M. Halevy's main thesis is that the Platonic writings fall into two 
strongly marked divisions, the one representing a critical analytic 
effort, the other constructive and dogmatic. The former, to which 
he gives the name ' Regressive Dialectic,' discloses the inconsis- 
tency and inherent self-contradiction of all the concepts of expe- 
rience, and forces us back to the absolute and unrelated being of 
the ideas as the only issue from such contradictions. Its principle 
is self-consistency, or the law of non-contradiction. The constructive 
dialectic, which M. HaleVy terms ' Progressive,' proceeds to demon- 
strate the practical necessity, and therefore the relative validity, of 
the concepts that underlie the arts and sciences. It is found chiefly 
in the Republic, Laws, Sophist, Timaeus, and Philebus. Its funda- 
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mental principle is that the sciences are given and we must justify 
them, which in this form is perhaps rather a Kantian than a Platonic 
dictum. 

There is nothing absolutely new in all this. The contrast between 
the critical or sceptical and the dogmatic side of Platonism has been 
frequently remarked. And the present reviewer has repeatedly 
argued that Plato's positive answer to the destructive criticism of 
the theory of ideas, in the first half of the Parmenides, is based solely 
on ex necessitate arguments, — on the necessity, that is, of certain 
affirmations as a pre-condition of a practicable working logic. 1 M. 
Halevy, however, applies these ideas, not merely to the border-land 
of metaphysic and logic, but to the entire field of Platonic specula- 
tion, discovering everywhere a certain Hegelian symmetry of con- 
tradictions, latent, developed, and transcended. 

His start is unfortunate. Seeking, in his Introduction, for a 
Platonic expression of the principle that the task of dialectic is to 
justify all the sciences, both pure and empiric, he finds it in Phile- 
bus (58 A), and Politicus (284 D). In the former passage it is said 
that dialectic is the science r) irao-av rrjv ye vvv XeyofXivrfv yvoC-q, which 
he translates and explains : " la connaissance de toutes les sciences 
auparavant e'nume're'es qui sont toutes les sciences sans exception, 
pratiques et the'oriques, empiriques et exactes." But a careful read- 
ing of the preceding page will show that rrjv ye vvv Xiyop.ivrjv means 
the upper, pure, and ideal half in the bipartite division of the sciences 
which has just been laid down, — rrjv irtpl to ov k<u to 6Vt<os, namely, 
as the next line explicitly declares. Still more unlucky is his inter- 
pretation of the passage in the Politicus. Plato there says that 
the very existence of all the sciences stands or falls with the con- 
ception of a fxcrpiov : <os apa riyyyriov 6/totcos ras renvois jracras dvai km 
p.a£,6v t€ aim km ikaTTov /terpeto-fct, etc. M. HaleVy quotes as far as 
dvai, and actually gives as the rendering, "qu'il faut poser toutes 
les sciences comme egalement existantes." As if this were not 
enough, he proceeds to interpret Aristotle's phrase (Met. 990, b 12) 
tovs Xoyovs Toiis eK r5>v lirurTrifi,5>v as the " argument from the sciences," 
in the special sense which he is advocating ; while the expression 
ol aKpifiio-Ttpoi t5>v X6y<ov (ibid., 990 b 15) is taken to mean "argu- 
ments based on the principle of non-contradiction." I need hardly 
say that this is utterly without foundation. The Xoyoi ck tS>v eVio-Tjj- 
(i,5>v are arguments for the existence of the ideas as the only possible 

1 Cf. De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, Munchen, 1884, p. 39 ; American Journal 
of Philology, vol. IX, p. 280. 
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objects of real knowledge (cf. Zeller, 4th ed., II, 1, p. 653), while 
ol aKpiftecrTepu tu>v \6ymv probably refers to the severer or more sci- 
entific dialogues, as for example, the Parmenides (cf., however, 
Bonitz, ad loc). 

But we can afford to waive M. Hale'yy's failure to find in Plato 
or Aristotle the exact formula of his principle, and proceed at once 
to its applications. 

Chapter I, on Regressive Dialectic, is an ingenious combination of 
passages that treat of the distinction between vorjrov and aluOrfrov and 
those that compare or contrast the therapeutics of the body and the 
soul. The author associates somewhat arbitrarily the reluctant 
admission of the imperfect materialist (Sophist, 247 C, D), that 
justice and virtue are immaterial entities, with the deduction of the 
distinction between alo-OrjTov and vor/rov (Rep. 523 C et seq.) from 
the antithesis of an individual substance (a finger, e.g.) and its 
attributes. The latter, he says, is the antithesis of the logical sub- 
ject and its attributes expressed as the opposition of material and 
immaterial. Possibly — in our analysis, but surely not in Plato's 
intention. For Plato the idea of finger is immaterial equally with 
the idea of its qualities. The difference is that the one has a practi- 
cally adequate embodiment in the concrete finger, while the others 
have no such fixed representative in the world of sense. Accord- 
ingly the ' substance ' (in the Aristotelian sense) is not provocative 
of philosophic wonder and stimulative to thought ; the attribute is, 
and so its contradictory manifestations put us upon the inquiry as 
to its abstract essence or definition, and suggest the distinction of 
vorjrov and oIo-6i]t6v. M. HaleVy next proceeds to the discussion of 
the 'flowing' philosophy in the Theaetetus, which, despite the per- 
vading tone of persiflage, he accepts as the expression of Plato's 
real opinion. The result of the Theaetetus, he says, is that we 
must suppress the notion of material substance, and for the point of 
view of fixed substance substitute the point of view of an immate- 
rial, psychic devenir or process of becoming. In other words, he 
takes, the Theaetetus for the statement of a genuine Platonic doc- 
trine of sensational idealism. Its outcome is the suppression of the 
notion of material substance as self-contradictory. But we need 
the conception of the body for the distinction between the sciences 
of the mind and the sciences of the body. The remainder of the 
chapter, then, reinstates the body and the sciences that minister to 
it, in a relative validity as parallels and lower analogues of the mind 
and the sciences of mind. It is thus, like the closing pages of the 
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other chapters of the first part, an apparent anticipation of the 
Progressive Dialectic, which the author is unable to isolate as com- 
pletely as the symmetry of his design requires. 

The next chapter, on the State and the Individual, is in the main 
an analysis of Plato's ethico-political doctrine, — first on its critical 
side, as bringing out the self-contradictory character of political 
justice, conceived merely as penal repression, and, secondly, justify- 
ing even the lower conception of justice as a symbol and instrument 
of the higher ideal of the state as educator. The analyses of the 
Republic and Gorgias are not without merit, though occasionally 
marred by false subtlety. For example, it is quite inadmissible to 
extract " de'passe' le point de vue de 1 'apparence " out of d<j>aiptrtov 
Srj to SoKelv (Rep. 361 B). 

In chapter III, " La science pratique et la science the'orique," M. 
HaleVy strings together on a somewhat fanciful thread of association, 
passages touching the distinction between empiricism and pure 
science, the discussion of i^euS^s Sofa in the Theaetetus, the two 
contrasted rhetorics of the Gorgias and the Phaedrus, and the 
divided line of the Republic. Hegelian symmetry is again the guide. 
Practical science is shown to be contradictory. It is science and not 
science. The concept is suppressed by that of pure science, and 
then partially rehabilitated as its symbol and as a postulate of expe- 
rience. To bear out this interpretation some violence is done to the 
natural meaning of the passages cited. For example, the antithesis 
of the rhetoric of the Gorgias and that of the Phaedrus can hardly 
be set down as a necessary antinomy of experience (p. 77); it is 
merely the contrast of the rule-of-thumb rhetoric of the Sophists 
with the more scientific rhetoric conceived by Plato. Again, the sen- 
tence (p. 81), "II y a jugement sensible (Sofa /tei-' aio-flifo-ccos a\6yov) 
lorsque 1'ame, de'ployant son energie interne (orav avrr/ Kaff avTrjv 
TrpayixaTtvrjTai) applique aux impressions sensibles ces formes ge'ne- 
rales de la pense"e qui les systematise," misrepresents the real thought 
of the passages cited to justify it. The Sofa /*«■* alo-Orjo-ecos of Timaeus 
28 A is sense perception contrasted with pure thought. The 8o£d£av 
of Theaetetus 187 A is a loose synonym of the activity of pure 
thought contrasted with sense perception. It is not permissible to 
combine the two to M. HaleVy's Kantian result. 

The larger part of chapter IV deals with the philosophic education 
of the Republic as opposed to the empirical encyclopaedic education 
of the Sophists, and analyzes incidentally the minor ethical dialogues, 
the Lysis, Charmides, and Laches, together with parts of the Protago- 
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ras, Philebus, and Symposium. The last pages of this chapter and 
chapter V, on the problem of Participation, take us into the centre of 
the Platonic metaphysics. The essence of the matter, as I have 
endeavored to show elsewhere, is that Plato first hypostatizes all gen- 
eral concepts, making of them noumena unconditioned by space and 
time, and then, in order to establish a working logic, postulates ex 
necessitate certain relations of these incommunicable absolutes both 
towards each other and towards the world of sense. These relations 
he describes by metaphors, being from the nature of the case unable 
to express them directly. The contradictions inherent in the concep- 
tion of relative being that is conditioned by space and time, he 
accepts as necessities of intelligible speech, while hinting that they dis- 
appear from the point of view of absolute being, which latter, however, 
refuses to enter into the ordinary forms of logic. This is also, I think, 
in substance M. Halevy's interpretation (pp. 268-9). But he has sub- 
tilized and Hegelianized it almost beyond recognition. To begin with, 
he approaches the ideas, not by a direct hypostatization, but by rising 
from "the self-contradictory point of view of the judgment " or sense 
perception, to that of the soul or devenir psyckique, and then in 
turn abandoning this as self-contradictory for the point of view of 
the pure idea. But this trinity of sense, soul, and idea savors of 
Plotinus rather than of Plato. In explaining how we transcend the 
point of view of the judgment, M. Hale'vy as often translates his 
Plato into the language of Kant, "A propos d'un objet donnd, je puis 
affirmer tour a tour qu'il est petit, et qu'il est grand; mais la forme 
constitutive (etSos) d'une pareille affirmation, l'opposition du grand 
et du petit, est immuable" (p. 136). What, again, can he mean by 
saying that in Timaeus 51 C, Plato "definit sa philosophie comme 
une philosophie de l'eiSos par opposition a la philosophie du Aoyos ? 
Surely he must be aware that the words to 8' olSkv ap r\v aAAo wXrjv 
Aoyos mean simply, ' it was after all mere talk ' (to affirm ideas) ; and 
are virtually a repetition of the \xArr)v eKacrrore elvai re <f>aixev «I8os that 
precedes. In transcending the point of view of the devenir psychique, 
M. Hale'vy argues that the conception of knowledge, as a pure idea 
unconditioned by space or time, suppresses the antithesis between the 
cognition and its object momentarily singled out and arrested on the 
stream of change, and thus la science, having no object left save itself, 
becomes science de la science. The 'necessity' of this is not to be 
found in Plato, but in the traditional preoccupation of French Platon- 
ists with Aristotle's voiyo-is vo^crccos. M. Hale'vy finds this notion of 
science de la science suggested as a problem in Charmides (165 B et seq.), 
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and Rep. (505 B, C), and further confirmed in Philebus (58 A and 63 
B, C). His erroneous interpretation of Philebus 58 A has already 
been considered. In Philebus 63 B, C, the 'pleasures' are asked 
whether they are willing to be mixed with the ' knowledges ' in the 
summum bonum. They reply in substance (there is some doubt of 
the text but none of the meaning) that pleasures cannot subsist 
alone, and that by far the best associate for them is the knowledge 
that knows both other things and themselves (the pleasures, namely). 
There is no suggestion in the passage of the identity of the cognition 
and its object, or of a science of science. Self-thinking thought is 
an Aristotelian, not a Platonic, device for escaping the contradic- 
tions involved in the notion of an absolute mind. 

The Problem of Interpretation (chapter V) deals mainly with the 
puzzle of the One and the Many as presented in the Parmenides and 
the introduction of the Philebus. There are so many good summa- 
ries of the Parmenides already in print that it is unnecessary to 
follow M. HaleVy's analysis in detail. He rightly holds that the 
contradictions of the Parmenides are the contradictions du devenir. 
They arise from the assumption that 'being' means being in space 
and time. The predicates which analysis strips from absolute being 
may be restored to it — in a non-natural, Pickwickian, non-spatial, 
non-temporal sense. And the contradictory predicates that attach to 
relative being belong to it in different spatial and temporal rela- 
tions. 1 On one or two points, however, I cannot accept his interpre- 
tations. It is an error to cite Philebus 15 A in support of the state- 
ment that to escape the antinomies of the One and the Many it is 
sufficient " de renoncer a classer l'un parmi les choses qui se deve- 
loppent et s'eVanouissent (p. 177). Plato in the Philebus does not 
offer a solution of the difficulty regarding the communion of the One 
and the Many in pure ideas. He merely (1) says that the problem 
is too trivial for consideration, excepting in relation to pure ideas; 
(2) and then suggesting that it is, perhaps, largely verbal (770.60? t5v 
\6ywv iv 17ju.1V), he bids us practically ignore it, assume ideal monads, 
or unities, when we need them, and apply the good old method of 
division, classification, and definition to the void and formless infinites 
of experience. Secondly, I cannot concur with M. Halevy in think- 
ing that the negative hypotheses of the Parmenides teach us more 
about ideal existence than the positive. Relative non-being is neither 
more nor less contradictory than relative being. If absolute non- 
being, both in the Parmenides and Sophist, is apparently more myste- 

1 Cf. De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, pp. 46-8. 
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rious than absolute being, it is merely because absolute being is 
given some semblance of meaning outside of the conditions of space 
and time, while no such evasion is possible in the case of absolute 
non-being. 1 

The upshot of it all for M. HaleVy is that the Parmenides has 
proved the intercommunion of the ideas with each other to involve 
no contradiction, provided it be viewed as pure relation and not as 
connection in space and time. The possible communion of the ideas 
with existence in space has not been considered. At this point Pro- 
gressive Dialectic intervenes and inquires, (1) Can the logically pos- 
sible intercommunion of the ideas with each other be dialectically 
deduced and so proved actual ? (2) Can the communion of the 
ideas with spatial things be also established as a practical postu- 
late of intelligible discourse and reasoning ? In substance, I think 
this sound, though I doubt if Plato consciously refined so far. 
He merely postulated both kinds of communion as a necessity of 
dialectic. 

The first chapter of Progressive Dialectic, after giving a brief ac- 
count of the five categories or juiyiora yivr\ of the Sophist, is mainly 
occupied with the ' deduction ' of number. It is impossible to 
resign ourselves, the author says, to the disappearance of so essential 
an element of the Platonic philosophy. And accordingly he endeav- 
ors, with the aid of the Aristotelian notices, to restore the true Pla- 
tonic doctrine of number. I have elsewhere given in full my reasons 
for distrusting all Aristotle's statements on this head, and I must 
leave the vain subtleties of this chapter to those who believe in the 
"indeterminate dyad," or the other absurdities fathered on Plato 
by the pedants of the Academy, whose mechanical manipulation of 
his metaphors the old master must have contemplated with a smile 
of melancholy, indulgent irony. I shall merely note in passing that 
addition is certainly employed for the deduction of numbers in the 
Parmenides (143 D), and that if Plato could 'deduce' them by 
adding two and one he would probably have been equal to the task 
of deducing five and seven. M. Halevy';s ingenious proof that mul- 
tiplication, not addition, is the fundamental arithmetical operation is 
therefore deprived of its foundation. It is pure galimatias to aver 
that the generation of the number three permits us to infer that prime 
numbers "suppose the duality of the number preceding each of 

1 Cf. De Platonis Id. Doc, p. 49. The sentence of Zeller (3d ed., p. 547) there 
objected to is silently omitted in the fourth edition (pp. 650 et seq.), and the entire 
passage rewritten, — with no recognition, however, of the criticism which obviously 
caused the change. 
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them, conditioned by the unity of that number taken by itself as a 
distinct nature." The Parmenides, as I have said, simply adds one 
and two. It is not true that the presence of the idea of two {per se) 
doubles, and that therefore the idea of two is identical with multi- 
plication by two. The presence of the idea of two makes things two, 
as the idea of heat makes them hot. The idea ' twice ' may ' ac- 
company ' the idea ' two ' and be extracted from it for dialectical uses, 
as the idea of heat accompanies the idea of fire (Phaedo), but the 
two ideas are not identical (cf. Ar., Met. 987 a, 25). But indeed, the 
whole subject of ideas and numbers in Plato is an unprofitable farrago 
of spurious erudition. 

From the deduction of number and the pure conceptions of geom- 
etry, Progressive Dialectic advances in chapter II to the science of 
movement. Plato in one passage (Sophist, 284 C, D) appears to de- 
duce motion from the very idea of psychic activity in cognition, but 
his real concern in upholding motion against the o-TacnSyran. rov 6Xow 
is not to ' deduce ' it, but to clear the ground of the fallacies of 
absolutism and reestablish the point of view of common sense, as 
appears plainly from the following passage in the Sophist (249 D) : 
aXKa. Kara, tyjv tu>v imCSw e&X"} v > ° (Ta <* Kt 'i"7 Ta kou KeKivrj/Jbiva, to oV re koX 
to Tray $waix4>0T£pa Xiyav. This, however, is too simple for M. Halevy. 
There is no space to follow his ingenious analysis in detail. I can 
only give a few typical illustrations of what seem to me the false 
subtleties of this chapter. In Philebus 24 D (irpo^wpet yap nal oi 
pira rore 0epp.6Vepov, etc.) words of motion are used to express the 
inherent instability of the airapov, but it is a mistake to read a de- 
duction of motion into the passage. Again the words oXAot' kv 
aXXois elSeo-L yiyvofxevT] (Phaedrus 246 B) are an innocent expression 
of the doctrine of transmigration, and it is utterly fantastic to see in 
them the thought that soul is movement or transition from one idea 
to another. The word eiSos here simply means form of animal life. 
Where in Plato does M. Halevy find that the soul belongs to the 
category of difference (p. 254), or that it is an eikcoi/ of the idea (p. 
255 )? In Philebus 56 D, E, V arithmitique rS>v <j>i\o<ro<l>ovvTa>v is simply 
the higher pure arithmetic, as distinguished from empiric reckoning 
roC KawrjXeveiv evena. It is an error to interpret it : " C'est a dire ceux 
qui cherchent la science mais qui ne sont pas encore dialecticiens." 
The discussion of the airb £,<§ov of the Timaeus is full of misconcep- 
tions. As I have elsewhere said, ' Plato with Aristophanic vividness 
of imagination makes the Demiurgus create that great animal the 

1 American Journal of Philology, vol. IX, p. 294. 
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world on the pattern of the ideal or universal animal. The £<j>ov is 
simply the general class concept ' animal,' including four great sub- 
classes. It is not the idea of life, and M. Halevy's identification of 
it with the avro ro rfjs gwijs eiSos, of Phaedo 1 06 D, confounds two 
utterly disparate trains of thought. Nor does the t,£ov differ from 
other Platonic Ideas in the manner affirmed by our author. Like 
other ideas, though in itself one, it may be represented in the world 
of sense by many copies. But, since Plato prefers to assert the unity 
of the world, he somewhat fantastically argues that this particular 
and most perfect copy of the ideal £coov resembled its model in the 
further respect of being solely singular in its kind. Lastly, with the 
£a>ov of the Timaeus, the ironical doubt expressed in the Phaedrus 
(246), as to the justification of the concept God as an aOdvarov £,<£ov, 
has nothing to do. The author's further deduction of the sciences of 
motion in the Timaeus and Republic must be omitted here. 

The central thought of the final chapter {La science politique} is 
contained in the sentence on page 312 : "La philosophic platonici- 
enne . . . interprets l'opposition, en apparence irre'ductible, du nd- 
cessaire et du bien comme se reduisant a la distinction relative du 
moyen et de la fin : le necessaire est necessaire en vue du bien." This 
principle I once expressed (A. J. P., vol. X, 1, p.) in the words "the 
avayKaiov is contrasted with the ayaOov in Plato as the conditio sine qua 
non of a desired end." M. Halevy applies it in detail to the interpre- 
tation of the teleological side of the Platonic philosophy, to his the- 
odicy, and to his constructive ethics and politics. This chapter is 
perhaps the most readable of the book, and is comparatively free 
from the strained interpretations of Platonic passages that mar many 
of the others. It is hardly exact, however, to say, " L'idee du bien com- 
prend done, avec le plaisir pur, les plaisirs impurs, dont la naissance 
a pour condition la douleur " (p. 319). Plato would doubtless have 
been forced to admit that impure pleasures are a necessity of our 
present life. But they are expressly excluded from the supreme good 
in Philebus 66 C, though 67 E seems to leave the matter in doubt. 

In conclusion I must express the fear that I have not done full 
justice to M. Halevy. The value of his book lies in the subtlety and 
dialectical precision of his analyses. Unable to reproduce them in 
detail, I have confined myself to stating his main positions, and in- 
dicating what I conceive to be some of the errors that inevitably 
result from the method of weaving together Platonic passages in dis- 
regard of the color and atmosphere of the context. _, 

Paul Shorey. 



